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Consumers’ wants and motives that determine household selection 
of and effective demand for foodstuffs may be grouped under five head- 
ings:—physiological, psychological, social, habitational, and economic. 
These overlap, naturally, but such groupings may nevertheless be segre- 
gated. Ina period of prosperity, with full employment and rising prices, 
in the upswing of the business cycle, the psychological and social wants 
claim free expression. In hard times, with unemployment, in the down- 
swing of the cycle, motives of economy perforce prevail. The motives of 
economy and the pressure of price tend to operate against the physiologi- 
cal competency of the diet. We have, however, no quantitative measure- 
ment of this trend. On the other hand, the physiological quality of the - 
diet need not improve pari passu with income. There is, indeed, a 
striking amount of sub-nutrition to be observed in the families of the well- 
to-do. Knowledge of physiology should enable the family with ade- 
quate income consistently to maintain proper nutrition. It should also 
afford the family with low income protection against impairment of nutri- 
tion in periods of price pressure. On this hope is based the theory of 
popular education in nutrition. 

Under physiological wants and motives we include the nutritional 
requirements determined by experience and experiment. There is some 
instinct in eating, also racial experience; but experiments with animals 
and observations on sick human beings have provided the broad founda- 
tion for knowledge. The organism requires (a) balanced protein, (b) 
mineral salts in proper kind and amount, (c) the several vitamines, (d) 
a certain amount of roughage, and (e) fuel foods in proportion to the 
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needs of the body. The relative needs of balanced protein, vitamines, 
and salts are highest in the young and decline toward old age. It is 
possible to cover the needs of a people in a per capita statement by assum- 
ing that in a mixed population, such as ours, 100 census persons corre- 
spond to 86 unit adults. This is a liberal computation that covers fully 
the particular requirements of the growing children in our population. 

The psychological wants and motives revolve largely about the special 
senses and the esthetic tastes. In a certain sense we may say that 
physiological need finds expression in hunger, the psychological wants in 
appetite. The color, texture, and other appearances of food, odors, 
flavors, and temperature are all moments in the psychological criteria of 
the diet. In addition, the food must meet esthetic requirements in 
derivation and preparation and in service as well. It is commonly 
assumed that the psychological reactions to the diet are subordinate and 
tend to disappear in times of need, but this may not prove true in a highly 
developed population. The American people would re-act to famine 
very differently from Russians, Chinese, or East Indians. On the other 
hand, the psychological wants in the diet are easily exaggerated and may 
result in gross extravagances. 

Under social wants and motives are grouped a number of heterogeneous 
influences resulting from creed, caste, superstition, tradition, custominall 
classes, and refinements in the leisure class. The Jewish abjuration of 
pork, the Romanist exclusion of meat on Friday, the meatless Lent, 
many arrangements of foodstuffs in the three meals andindeed within the 
meal, are illustrations of the social factors. Just as there are vestiges of 
instincts in hunger and appetite, so there are relics of savagery and bar- 
barism in the social factors. Frequently the practice remains, though 
the origin has been lost. These factors fall naturally into two groups. 
The home meal is a central function of family life and about it are grouped 
a large number of social, educational, and spiritual motives. These are 
veritable internalities. About public eating places are grouped a series 
of social customs which, though externalities, have an influence on the 
demand for food-stufis. These social factors may operate in favor of a 
particular foodstuff, or opposed to it, and exercise together a considerable 
influence on consumption. 

Under habitational factors we understand the influences that are im- 
posed by limitations or facilities in the habitation. The plantation type 
of diet was based on unlimited servants, fuel, and kitchen equipment. 
The standard of subsistence in the modern small apartment of our cities 
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is based partly on scarcity of servants and a minimum of fuel and cooking 
equipment. In response to the modern kitchenette installation, the 
methods of packing, preparing, and serving foods are being definitely 
modified. The developments in food manufacture have made kitchen- 
ette existence possible. On the other hand, concentration of living in 
cities has set new problems to the food manufacturer. Certain foods 
lend themselves better than others to this type of family life and thus the 
habitational environment reacts on the diet. In particular, the minia- 
ture apartment with kitchenette equipment does not lend itself to proper 
keeping of raw foods and this tends to restrict the use of fresh milk, 
fresh meat, and green vegetables. 

The economic motive rests on the necessity or desire of restricting 
the fraction of the family income that goes into subsistence in order to 
augment savings or enlarge the means available for household furnish- 
ings, rent, clothing, and the innumerable sundries and incidentals that 
have become necessaries in modern existence. With workers’ families 
of small income, punctilious economy may be necessary in order to secure 
decent subsistence and avoid debt. Families of larger income frequently 
practice as punctilious an economy in order to secure enjoyments in other 
directions. The economist’s theories of abstinence and waiting find 
illustrations in the middle-class American family supported by invest- 
ments. It is common in summer resorts and winter resorts to find 
people denying themselves their accustomed subsistence, sometimes 
even a proper diet, in order to enjoy the life of the resort. There is 
considerable evidence over the whole country that food is skimped in 
order that gasoline may be purchased. With these phases of modern 
existence—the over-development of the out-of-work-hours entertain- 
ment—we are not here concerned. For us the importance of the prob- 
lem lies in the fact that the standards of normal nutrition must be main- 
tained despite pressure of price on income, despite claims of competing 
amusements, accessories, and non-essentials. 

What is necessary is so to educate the public in nutrition that the 
psychological, social, and habitational factors are adjusted to circum- 
stances in such manner that economic pressure does not impinge on the 
physiological factors. The public must be taught to spend and save with- 
out injury to nutrition. It must be taught to employ the advantageous 
psychological, social, and habitational wants and motives without ruinous 
result on the income on the one hand or injurious result on nutrition on 
the other hand. 
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Segregation of components of diet supplying 3600 calories per unit adult per day 
MAINTENANCE FOODS (PREMIUM-PRICED) FUEL FOODS (CALORIE-PRICED) 
ati o supply To supply 500-600 calories To supply 2400 calories 
(a) Predominatingly Pro- 
tein Food: 
Beef 800-1800 
Veal 600-1000 
Pork 900-3000 
Mutton and lamb 1000-2000 
Viscera 400-800 
Poultry and game 600-1800 
Eggs 700 
Fish 300-700 
Shell-fish 200-500 
Cheese 1800-2000 
Raw: Dried beans and peas | 1500 
Lettuce 90 Nuts 2000-3000 
Endive 80 | (b)Predominatingly Car- 
Romaine 90 bohydrate Food: 
Escarole 90 Wheat 
Chard 90 Rye 
Celery 80 Corn 
Cabbage 140 | Oats 
Watercress 90 Rice 
Carrots 200 Barley 
Tomatoes 100 Sugar 1800 
Cucumbers 80 Potatoes 350-400 
Apples 260 | (c) Fats 
Oranges 210 Butter 3400 
Lemons 170 Lard 
Grapefruit 180 Other animal fats 
Vegetable oils 3900-4000 
Milk {600-700 Compound fats 
Cooked: 
Greens (spinach, beet (d) Other Vegetables: 
tops, turnip tops,|? 100 Green peas and beans 400-500 
dandelionand chicory) Beets 220 
Cauliflower 140 
Cabbage 140 Sweet corn, canned 600 
Onions 210 Eggplant 120 
Carrots 200 Parsnips 290 
Tomatoes 100 Pumpkins 110 
Artichokes 200 Squash 200 
Asparagus 90 Turnips 180 
String beans 110 
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Segregation of components of diet supplying 3600 calories per unit adult per day (continued) 


MAINTENANCE FOODS (PREMIUM-PRICED) FUEL FOODS (CALORIE-PRICED) 
ante. To supply 500-600 calories Te supply 2000 calories 
Cooked (continued): (e) Other Fruits: 
Rhubarb 100 Apricots 240 
Celery - 80 Bananas 400 
Berries 200-300 
Cherries 320 
Cranberries 200 
Currants 240 
Dates, dried 1400 
Figs, dried 1300 
Grapes 300-400 
Melons 100-300 
Pears 250 
Pineapples 300 
Plums 300-400 
Prunes, dried 1200 
| Raisins 1400 


Between different wants are sharp distinctions in dispensability. 
Demand for certain things is almost inelastic, for other things highly 
elastic. Within all wants are gradations. Within a particular demand, 
the satisfaction of the first fraction of want is inelastic, while later frac- 
tions become successively more elastic. What is necessary in popular 
education is to tie up the economist’s conception of wants and demands 
with the physiologist’s conception of indispensability and adaptability 
of foodstuffs. This means that we must divide foodstuffs into two groups. 
Within one, adaptations may be freely made on the basis of price; in the 
other, particular foodstuffs must be secured quite irrespective of price. 
Such a segregation of foodstuffs into premium-priced and calorie-priced 
groups is given in the above chart. 

From this chart it is clear that the indispensable factors in the diet 
may be secured within the first 1200 calories. Thereafter, consideration 
of custom, taste, convenience, or price may determine the selection of the 
remaining foodstuffs. As we survey the development of the American 
diet during the last three decades, certain trends may be discerned. 
Some of these are peculiar to us. Others are of a general character and 
have been observed in other countries. 
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Weare asugar-loving people. Thepresent high consumption of sugar is 
not to be explained by the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
Our consumpion of sugar in the manufactured state, particularly with 
fruits, is very high. We have an almost universal predilection for con- 
fectionery and sweet beverages. In 1922 the per capita consumption of 
sugar was almost half that of starch in cereals. At first sight thisisa 
remarkable state of affairs. When, however, one compares the cost of 
refined sugar per calorie with the cost of bread, meats, or vegetables, it 
is clear that sugar was relatively and absolutely cheap during 1922. 
At twelve cents per pound it is still relatively cheap. When a popular 
food is cheap relative to others, consumption is certain to rise and this 
was the chief explanation for the rise in consumption of sugar from 85 
to over 100 lbs. per capitain 1922. War experience has taught that sugar 
is a most effective food for workers. 

The educational movement in furtherance of consumption of milk is 
unquestionably having effect. With each decade, the efficiency of milk 
production is improved and the quality enhanced. As the practice of 
testing dairy herds becomes disseminated, we observe the year’s output 
of milk per cow to rise; which means a cheapening in production. A 
great deal remains to be accomplished in the sanitary distribution of 
milk, viewed from the standpoint of cost. Years ago, the countryside 
consumed much more milk than the cities. With the perfection of 
centrifugation, refrigeration, and transportation, this deficiency of the 
urban population is being overcome. Indeed, in some sections of the 
country, milk is being shipped out to cities to the nutritional injury of the 
rural population. More and more the dairy cow is being recognized as 
the central figure around which diversified agriculture rotates. It is 
certainly a matter of particular importance that the advantage of agri- 
culture and the improvement of human nutrition are in accord at this 
point. 

The past two decades have witnessed a thorough-going improvement in 
the growing, assembling, packing, storage, refrigeration, and shipping of 
fruits and vegetables. These have almost ceased to be seasonal. For 
practical purposes, it may be said that the majority of the fruits and 
vegetables that were seasonal in their consumption twenty years ago have 
become staples throughout the larger part of the year. In part, this has 
been a response to the American demand for diversity in the diet and has 
been accomplished at high cost. In part, however, it is the expression 
of efficiency in operative procedures that have resulted in lowering of 
costs. The marketing and distribution of raw leaf vegetables has not 
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been organized and perfected as the case of raw fruits, so that these indis- 
pensable items in the diet of the urban population at present carry a 
price that is relatively too high. 

When semi-developed countries have cheap land and a free range, the 
people enjoy a high meat ration. This was the case in our country in the 
last century and is still the case in Australia, where the per capita meat 
ration is about 250 lbs. per year. As the type of farming changes, as the 
range passes into frontier tillage and frontier cropping develops into 
diversified agriculture, with increasing value of land, meats become 
expensive and consumption declines. Our earliest trustworthy statistics 
on meat consumption date only from 1907. Since that time meat con- 
sumption in this country has apparently declined about 20 Ibs. per 
person per year, to roughly 150 lbs. This is to be interpreted largely as 
the result of inefficient retail marketing and increase in the cost of meat 
and the free availability of fruits and vegetables. Cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables have practically driven meat, outside of bacon, from the 
American breakfast table. In part this change has been an expression 
of taste and convenience; in part, however, it has been conservation by 
price. 

It has been the experience of Europe that with the development of 
urban industries and the concentration of population in cities, the bread 
ration rises. This is partly the result of price, partly of convenience. 
In a period of high urban wages, meat consumption is apt to increase, to 
decline again in favor of bread when times become less prosperous. The 
extension of baker’s bread at the expense of home-baked bread 
apparently tends in the direction of increased bread consumption. 

The scarcity of servants and the modern type of kitchenette apartment 
operate against the consumption of meat except for quick cuts and in 
general act in favor of such articles of the diet as are of easy preparation, 
can be purchased ready to serve, and, particularly in such small amounts 
as to be consumed at one meal. A large population in our cities lunches 
on tidbits and desserts and dines on delicatessen. The obvious defects 
of this type of diet are only to be overcome by the inclusion of an amount 
of milk larger than would be necessary in the normal diet. 


(To be continued) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE AND THE WOMEN OF THE 
NEAR EAST 


EDA LORD MURPHY 
Department of Home Economics, American College for Girls, Constantinople 


The other day a lady appeared at the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople with a letter of introduction to one of the faculty. She 
had evidently delayed coming until the day before her departure, think- 
ing perhaps one short visit would be enough and being slightly bored at 
the effort it would take. It was quite impossible for her to hide her very 
great surprise at all she saw, and she even showed some regret at having 
heen so slow about presenting her letter! Little did she dream that the 
college would be housed in four splendid buildings, with a fifth in process 
of construction. 

The buildings, named for the donors, Gould, Sage, Woods, and Mitchell 
Halls, have a magnificent site on the steep, hiily banks of the Bosphorus. 
Any car is taxed to its limit “to make the grade,” and it seems to the 
weary foot traveler as though if she lives to reach the top she’ll be content 
to stay there! Later, however, she deliberately goes to the bottom and 
climbs up again for exercise, because a walk on the nearby “Plateau” 
usually ends in sitting on a bench trying to analyze the picturesque beauty 
of the little town at the water’s edge and the hills on the Asia Minor side, 
with their cypress trees, stone walls, palaces, and quays. When you 
realize that every bit of lumber, every bit of stone, every fixture, bolt, and 
screw for all these buildings was shipped from America and brought up 
the hill on burros’ backs or in buffalo carts, it makes their accomplish- 
ment even more remarkable. 

The entrance to Gould Hall is a spacious foyer with small parlors 
opening off. The dream of dwelling in marble halls has suddenly come 
true! The“ Marble Hall,” as it is spoken of, is a beautiful and dignified 
setting for receptions, made brilliant formerly by Army and Navy people 
of several nations. At the first “At Home” this fall considerable color 
was added by the presence of some of the Caleph’s representatives. 
Fortunately, Dr. Patrick, the president, can greet all comers in their own 
language, and her tact and charm have given to the college much prestige. 

The most tangible effect of the college atmosphere is a sense of freedom 
to work and happiness in doingit. The living conditions for both faculty 
and students are controlled in such a way as to give the greatest individual 
liberty consistent with the greatest good for the largest number. For 
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instance, the faculty have breakfast alone without the students, and it is 
possible for a small sum to have it occasionally in one’s own room. At 
the other two meals two teachers sit at table with each six students, which 
gives opportunity for the girls to use their English and to get acquainted. 
Tea at four is a regular part of the day’s regime, and gives courage to 
accomplish a great deal before dinner at 7:30. After dinner the faculty 
and graduate students have Turkish coffee served in the drawing room. 

The difficulties of student government must be considerably increased 
by the presence of so many nationalities, but with the help of a wise 
dean, Dr. Louise Wallace, it is maintained. The “Y. W.” is spoken of 
here as the “C. A.,” and one of its many activities is the management of 
acanteen. Home economics is able to help by giving the use of the 
laboratory to volunteers who are eager to learn to cook. 

The regular work in home economics was begun very wisely by Mrs. 
Norton. There is a “survey course” open to sophomores, specials, and 
upper classmen, which consists of three periods weekly throughout the 
year. The work in foods is given in the second semester. During the 
fall the class work is lectures and discussions of the ‘“‘economic function 
of women,” their contribution to and effect on standards of living. The 
variety of national points of view, often presented in quaint English, 
gives continual interest to the recitations. Two Armenian students, 
who expect later to have charge of orphanages, are especially interested 
in home economics and are having work in nutrition. As seniors they 
will probably have some institutional work. A classis about to be begun 
for the “‘sub-freshmen” and no doubt later there will be opportunity 
either to teach dietetics to the nurses in training or to help in some of the 
Turkish schools. The faculty are most friendly and see the need for the 
home economics training. It will be very wonderful ifin time the courses 
in art, biology, chemistry, psychology, and economics can be made to 
contribute their wonderful stores more directly to the support of home 
economics. 

Some of the former graduates of the college in Sofia said they were sure 
all Bulgarian girls would enjoy home economics because “they just 
naturally have a desire to manage household affairs well.” These 
women are devoted alumnz and look back on their college days 
with the deepest gratitude. The daughters who are here now will 
have more opportunities than the mothers, perhaps, to affect the ideals 
of their communities. Many of the students are preparing for self 
support, and it remains to be seen what opportunities will open to them 
in their various countries. 
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Contact with this splendid faculty, which represents the best types of 
American education for women, contact with each other, which tends to 
break down prejudice and distrust, and the opportunity to spend four or 
six years in the midst of stimulating and helpful influences, can not fail 
to prepare these ambitious young women for the large responsibilities 
which will be theirs. 

American college women can help very much by giving publicity to 
the fact that a college which confers the B.A. degree and admits properly 
prepared young women of any nationality and creed exists in the Near 
East. Its needs, especially for the home economics department, can be 
learned best through the International Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, chairman. The 
New York office of the college, with Miss Susan Olmstead as secretary, 
is at 18 East 41st Street, New York City. Interesting photographs and 
printed material are available at this office. 

The American hospital, which provides training for the medical stu- 
dents and nurses enrolled in the college, sixty-five in all, needs endowed 
beds, or sums to be used for special cases. (One bed costs $500 a year.) 
These, and many other opportunities for sharing America’s riches 
will be administered in the most skillful way by the college faculties. 
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HOW TO GET BETTER HOUSES 


MRS. EDITH ELMER WOOD 
(Continued from January) 


‘The earlier portion of this discussion had to do with the restrictive 
or preventive aspect of housing. The purpose of that is to prevent bad 
conditions. It provides a framework into which only good houses, 
properly placed in relation to each other, will fit. But all the housing 
codes, city planning, and zoning in the world, with slum clearance 
thrown in, will not, of themselves, produce a single house. In fact, 
the harder you row with one oar and tighten your restrictions, the more 
you put up prices, check building, and create a housing shortage. 

When we come to the constructive side of housing, we find ourselves 
a good thirty years behind the most advanced of the European nations 
in the state of public opinion and in actual accomplishment. But I do 
not believe that when we start, it will take us thirty years to catch up. 
The trouble is that we are not starting or showing very marked symp- 
toms of getting ready to do so. . 

The education of public opinion to demand the framing and carrying 
out of a long-range, national, state, and local constructive housing pro- 
gram is the most urgent need of our day. 

We have, it is true, experimented during the last few years, in New 
York City and in New Jersey (where it was promptly declared uncon- 
stitutional), with one constructive measure—tax exemption. This is 
too big a subject to discuss adequately in a few words. Tax exemption 
has undoubtedly produced houses of a sort, and houses were urgently 
needed, though the people who needed them most, certainly did not get 
them. But tax exemptions are subsidies, although of a negative sort. 
As Neville Chamberlain, the British Minister of Health, said the other 
day in Parliament, “Tax exemptions are not only subsidies, but con- 
cealed subsidies, which are the most objectionable kind.” There may 
be circumstances under which subsidies are necessary, but I believe we 
ought to exhaust every resource of at-cost financing and at-cost con- 
struction before we start on them, and then we ought to do it with our 
eyes open. 

Let us look for a moment at this question of house production. It 
has been left in this country wholly to private initiative and almost 
wholly to commercial supply and demand. Supply and demand have 
signally failed to meet the legitimate needs of those at the bottom, 
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or anywhere near the bottom of the economic ladder. This is not just 
since the war and the house famine and the rise of building costs. It 
has always been so, here and in other parts of the world. Wages may 
rise and fall, building costs may rise and fall, but the ratio between them 
remains almost constant. And it is on this ratio, and not on the absolute 
figures that the situation depends. Half of our people cannot pay 
rent or purchase money enough to assure a commercial profit on a new 
house. Therefore they must live in old houses. Those among them 
who can pay most get the pick of the old houses. The rest take what 
they cay get. When you get near the bottom of the ladder, the choice 
is not heartening. 

If a large section of the population is injuring its health and the 
quality of its family life and citizenship, by living in bad houses because 
it cannot pay speculative profits on good ones, clearly something must 
be done about it. Housing for those economic groups must be taken 
out of the speculative field and supplied by some non-commercial agency 
at cost—or, if absolutely necessary and after we have tried every other 
experiment, below cost. It has not yet occurred to the average Ameri- 
can that this agency could be anything but philanthropic or industrial. 
Philanthropists may voluntarily tie up their money in houses which 
will bring them in a return of two, or three, or at most four per 
cent instead of the seven or eight which they could be making without 
risk. Employers may do the same to promote efficiency and content- 
ment in their labor force and to lessen its turnover. 

Both these agencies have done useful work, and any increase of their 
activities is to be welcomed, although it is surely a serious indictment of 
our civilization if a large section of our working population can not be 
properly housed without the intervention of philanthropy, and or- 
ganized labor has a prejudice, not always without justification, against 
housing by employers. 

The real function of these philanthropic and industrial housing 
schemes is the pioneer function of trying experiments, setting standards, 
showing what can and what can not be done, educating public opinion. 
It is our misfortune that we have not had any philanthropist or employer 
of labor who has worked as long, as wisely, or on so large a scale in 
this field of housing, as Lord Leverhume at Port Sunlight or the late 
Mr. Cadbury at Bournville. Our multi-millionaires have specialized 
on educational and health endowments, on libraries and on hospitals. 
Not one of them has concentrated on housing since Mr. Pullman made 


his ill-advised experiments in the early nineties. 
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The philanthropists and employers are only two of the possible 
agencies and not the best or most important, as a study of housing in 
other lands will show. They represent a stage to be passed through, 
not to be relied on for permanent large-scale relief. Housing is a com- 
munity problem. It partakes of the nature of a public utility. It 
must be handled as such on a quantity basis. This is not theoretical. 
It has been tried out on a large scale, and it works. 

Thirty years ago England, Belgium, and Germany had already 
realized the vital réle of housing in public health and child welfare and 
community responsibility in regard to it. The three countries attacked 
the problem in three separate ways, though all alike made the supply 
of credit at a low rate of interest the keystone of their system. In Great 
Britain the national government made loans for workingmen’s houses 
to non-commercial housing societies and to local authorities. The 
rate of interest was that which the government itself had to pay. The 
local authorities and the housing societies charged rents which would 
just meet expenses, including interest on the money borrowed and 
installments for its repayment. In Germany the process was similar, 
except that the government did not at first lend money from the treasury 

-for housing. It used for that purpose the existing accumulations of 
the Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Institutes. In Belgium the 
special aim was to encourage home ownership, and money from the 
deposits of the General Savings Bank was loaned to workingmen for 
the purpose. 

In other words, thirty years ago in these three countries, community 
responsibility, government-controlled housing loans and municipal 
housing were all established. 

Discussing, experimenting, learning through many mistakes, dealing 
at first with hundreds of houses, then with thousands, and finally with 
tens of thousands, with standards constantly rising, constructive hous- 
ing work just before the war had got its stride and was on the point of 
expanding to hundreds of thousands, with a real solution of the housing 
problem in sight, when the war brought everything to a halt. And 
except insofar as tax exemptions figured in a minor way in certain 
countries, especially Italy, it was on an at-cost basis. There were no 
housing subsidies in those days. 

When work was resumed after the war, prices had so increased that if 
building was to go on, subsidies would be necessary. During 1919 
emergency legislation in a number of countries provided subsidies for 
a limited number of vears. Great Britian. under the Lloyd George 
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ministry, set out to build 500,000 cottages in three years no matter what 
it should cost. Approximately half that number have been built at 
a rather high average price. The program was halted to appease the 
tax-payers. What Americans do not generally understand is that it 
was halted only, not stopped, and that the fight is not on government 
loans or on municipal housing, both of which are firmly established, 
but on the subsidy feature, and especially on the amount of it. The 
Bonar Law ministry tried to temporize on housing and had three mem- 
bers of the cabinet defeated at by-elections within as many weeks. 
The result is that the Baldwin ministry is now busy piloting a housing 
bill through Parliament under which building will be resumed on a 
modified subsidy basis.'. Bear in mind that this is a Conservative minis- 
try. All parties in Great Britain are committed to a constructive hous- 
ing policy, though undoubtedly some do it con amore and others because 
they have to. Building costs have fallen in Great Britain almost to 
the point where building at-cost can be resumed by local authorities. 

There is tremendous social significance in what has already been 
done over there, as well as in what is surely going to be done within the 
next twenty or thirty years. Before the war, about half a million people 
had been re-housed through government intervention, but the standard 
was not quite so high even in the latest developments, and much lower 
in the early ones. Since 1919, over a million people in England and 
Wales—one family in 34—have been established in charming little five 
and six room cottages, with hardwood floors, open fireplaces, running 
water, electric lights, and completely equipped bathrooms. They are 
built in garden-suburb layouts, eight families to the acre, except in the 
largest cities, including London, where there are ten. Roses grow in 
front and vegetables in the rear. There are tennis courts, football . 
fields, and children’s playgrounds. 

Think what it is going to mean to have the entire British nation 
housed according to the standards I have just described, and that is 
just what is going to happen within the next quarter century. Already 
their general death rate has fallen below 13 per 1000, and their infant 
mortality rate to 77. When the whole process has been completed, 
we shall doubtless find the entire nation with a death rate of 7 or 8 
and an infant mortality rate of 40 or 50, as is already the case in the 
model housing towns of Letchworth, Port Sunlight and Bournville, 
or in the Commonwealth of New Zealand, which is all-in-all the best- 


1 This measure became law on July 31, 1923, and the municipal building program was at 
once actively resumed. 
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housed country in the world, and the one where the government does 
most to promote good housing. 

France, Italy, and Holland took up housing somewhat later, and 
although they profited by their neighbors’ experience, they had, natur- 
ally, not gotten quite so far before the war. They were all well set, 
however, on the same road. 

France, Italy, and Belgium are greatly handicapped at present by 
their economic situation. What they are doing in housing is, under 
the circumstances, very remarkable. As soon as their finances permit, 
progress bids fair to be extremely rapid. 

Holland, fortunately escaping the war, has been able to make a 
marvelous record, although she was the last of the countries mentioned 
to get started. From 1915 to the present time, she has re-housed one 
family in eight, or 12} per cent of her population, building 274,000 
dwellings in a country whose total population hardly exceeds that of 
New York City. Forty-seven thousand of these were erected by pri- 
vate builders with government subsidy. The rest are about equally 
divided between non-commercial housing societies, mostly codperative 
tenant organizations, and municipal housing departments, the money 
in both cases being furnished by the national government at the rate 
of interest at which the government borrows it. Previous to 1919 the 
whole transaction was on an at-cost basis. Since then there has been 
a rent subsidy, which has been gradually reduced as building costs fell, 
till now houses must produce 90 per cent of an economic rent. The 
subsidy feature will soon be eliminated altogether. 

By 1926 the housing shortage in Holland will be wiped out and there 
will be a margin of 1} per cent of empties. After that, slum clearance 
will proceed on a larger scale than is now possible, and building will 
continue till the displaced population is provided for. Holland is 
likely to be the first of the old-world countries, as New Zealand is of 
the new, to be 100 per cent well housed. 

What must we do in the United States? We must continue, of 
course, to work for standard restrictive housing codes and their en- 
forcement, and for the extension of city and regional planning and 
zoning. Even more, we should help develop public opinion in favor of 
extensive housing credits from the nation and the states, from savings 
banks, and from postal deposits. No one source would be adequate. 
We should through these loans encourage individual home building and 
the development of codperative tenant societies for the many cases where 
home ownership is not possible or desirable. But we shall never arrive 
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at 100 per cent good housing until we have organized slum clearance 
to get rid of the housing sins of the past, and municipal housing for 
immigrants and others who have not reached the stage either of home 
ownership or coéperative housing. Municipal housing in the United 
States should involve no subsidy. It should be carried out, like the 
distribution of city water or gas, at a rate calculated to cover costs. 
I know there are many obstacles in the way, constitutional and 
tempermental, but none that are insuperable. The one thing we can- 
not afford is to have the nation’s children stunted in soul and body 
by the homes they live in. 
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TEACHING CHILD CARE TO INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
GIRLS 


C, MARIE FLANAGAN 
Eliphalet Nott Intermediate School, Schenectady, New York 


The outline of study here presented was developed because we found 
that fifty per cent of the girls in the intermediate schools spent part of 
their out-of-school time caring for babies. We could not ignore such 
figures, even though the problems they presented were numerous and 
difficult. The opposition based on the fear that we might arouse a very 
undesirable train of thought in these adolescent girls was finally met by 
planning to give this unit to the seventh-grade girls, the youngest in our 
department. The experience of the past three years has proved that 
girls of this age are most willing to give their services as “little mothers.” 
Our problems have gradually diminished, although the last two lessons, - 
on the baby’s diet, still present difficulties. 

Personally, I have enjoyed presenting this unit during the Christmas 
season. Need I say that the material it offers for the weeks preceding 
Christmas is almost inexhaustible? And there was a time when we were 
content to use a candy lesson as our Christmas project! 

We submit our course in the hope that other teachers will help us 
through their discussions. 

The outline is for a series of eight ninety-minute lessons, and explains 
itself, except that I wish to call attention in the second lesson to the 
visit to the health center, and the inspiration we receive through the 
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cooperation which the nurses have given us. The head nurse has made 
it her special duty to give the demonstration of baby’s bath, and the 
girls return full of enthusiasm for the sewing lesson, when we have the 
opportunity to make garments for the poor babies cared for by the city, 


of whom the nurse has told us. 


Course oF Stupy—INFANT CARE UNIT 


Page references are to “Household Arts for Home and School,”’ by Cooley and 


Spohr, Vol. 1. 


Class Project 
Lesson I. (Pages 390- 
399) 

Whatare the things a 
baby needs to grow 
strong and well? 

(Sleep, air, sunshine, 
clothing, food, 
bathing, proper 
habits) 


Lesson II. (Pages 

378-383) 

Visit Health Clinic 

Why does the city 
pay nurses to 
teach mothers to 
take care of their 
babies? 

How shall we give 
baby his bath? 


(Related Hygiene) 


Lesson III. (Pages 
384-389, 

What garments could 
we make for a 
baby? 

Poster. 


Home Work 


What could I do to help 
some baby live a heal- 
thy, happy life? 


Could I watch and help 
my mother or some 
other baby’s mother 
give him his bath this 
week? Shall we make 
a poster showing a 
list of things neces- 
sary for use in baby’s 
bath? 


Make a list of the kind 
of garments and the 
number of each that 
the baby’s wardrobe 
should contain. 


(Macmillan & Co., 1920) 


Reading or Thinking 
Problem 


List the good habits a 
baby must be taught. 

Why is it necessary to 
think about these 
things? 

Where could you take 
the baby in the open 
near here on a hot 
summer’s day? 


Write a letter to some- 
one you know telling 
about your lesson in 
bathing baby. When 
do we use oil? When 
do we not use talcum 
powder? 


What garments did the 
nurse put on the 
baby? 
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Lesson IV. 
How should baby’s 
clothes be deco- 

rated? 


Lesson V. 
How should baby’s 
clothes be fasten- 
ed? 


Lesson VI. 

Why should we select 
carefully the ma- 
terials which baby 
is to wear next to 
his skin? 


Lesson VII. (Pages 
399-406) 

What must you 
know about baby’s 
diet before you 
could help mother 
prepare his meals? 


Lesson VIII. (Pages 
406-407) 

Can you plan and 
prepare a meal 
for a baby sister, 
seven months old? 


How much should the 
baby’s wardrobe cost 
homemade? Ready- 
made? 


Could I launder the 
clothes for my small 
sister or brother? 


How does our baby 
spend his day? (Keep 
a record next Satur- 
day) 


How can I help at home 
to keep our milk sup- 
ply clean? 


Can I help mother teach 
the children to eat the 
proper food by telling 
them stories about 


good foods? 


What would you say of 
starch, lace, and pins 
in a baby’s clothes? 


Howshould baby’s bed 
be cared for? 


Entertainment, _ play 
stories (Related Eng- 
lish). 

Is it necessary for us 
to select the materials 
for our clothes as 
carefully as for 
baby’s? 


Why did they stop giv- 
ing milk away in 
school? How much 
milk should I drink? 
How much does my 
family buy? How 
much should they 
buy? 


What menus would be 
suitable for my 
younger brothers and 
sisters, aged 2-5 
years? 
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VITAMINS A AND B IN FRESH AND CANNED PINEAPPLE 


CAREY D. MILLER 
Department of Household Science, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


(Continued from January) 
EXPERIMENTS WITH VITAMIN B 


The basal diet for the study of vitamin B was as follows: 


percent 
4.0 
15.2 
9.0 
*Prepared as directed by Osborne, T. B., Wakeman, A. J., and Ferry, E., J. Biol. Chem., 
39 (1919), 37. 
tPrepared as directed by Osborne, T. B., and Mendel, L. B., J. Biol. Chem., 37 (1919), 
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Cuart 7. Growth curves of rats receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin B 
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Cnart 8. Growth curves of rats receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin B 
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Twenty-two rats weighing between fifty and sixty grams were placed 
on this diet until the growth curves flattened or dropped when five 
grams of fresh or canned pineapple were given to each rat daily. 

Results. The growth curves of rats whose basal diet contained 
no vitamin B are shown in charts 7,8,9,10and11. Theeffect of a diet 
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Cuart 9. Growth curves of rats receiving canued pineapple as source of vitamin B 
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lacking this vitamin may be observed in the weight curves of the rats 
before pineapple was added to the diet. The opportunity for the rats 
to eat the feces and thus increase their intake of vitamin B was reduced 
to a minimum by the type of cage used. The rats lost or had gained 
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Cuart 10. Growth curves of rats receiving canned pineapple as source of vitamin B 


only a little at the end of the first week, and by the end of the second 
week on the basal diet practically all showed a downward trend. This 
confirms the inability of rats to store this vitamin, which has been 
shown by Steenbock and co-workers.‘ Although the curves of rats fed 


* Steenbock, H., Sell, M. T., and Jones, J. H., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55; 411. 
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pineapple are not so good as the normal, they show fresh pineapple 
(charts 7 and 8) to be a good source of vitamin B. The effect of the 
canning process on the vitamin B content (charts 9 and 10) is certainly 
not great, as the curves as a whole are only slightly less good than the 
growth curves on fresh pineapple. The efficiency of ten grams of pine- 
apple over five is more apparent here than in the study of vitamin A, 
as with ten grams the curves almost approximate the normal curve. 
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Cart 11. Growth curves of rats receiving canned pineapple as source of vitamin B 


Since the rats on the diet free of vitamin B so quickly lost weight, 
they always appeared more stunted than the rats of the same age in 
the experiments with diets free of vitamin A. Only two rats, 130 
and 17 9, were allowed to die; they succumbed in four weeks, though 
previous to the removal of the fresh pineapple, their curves were showing 
a marked upward trend. About one gram of fresh Fleischmann’s yeast 
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appeared to have the same effect on the growth curves as ten grams of 
pineapple, either fresh or canned. In four cases six-tenths of a gram 
of yeast proved almost ineffective, whereas the ten grams of pineapple 
caused prompt resumption of growth at a good rate (Chart 9). 


SUMMARY 


The results of feeding experiments with twenty-two white rats show: 

1. Pineapple is a good source of vitamin A, canned pineapple having 
practically the same effect as the fresh. Five grams of either given 
daily produced almost normal growth. 

2. Both fresh and canned pineapple are good sources of vitamin B. 

3. In a scheme of plus and minus signs such as that initiated by the 
British Medical Research Committee and used by others, the content 
of fresh and canned pineapple in vitamins A and B would each be in- 
dicated by two plus signs. 


A LAUNDRY LIST OF LONG AGO 


Cc. F. LANGWORTHY 
U. S. Depariment of Agriculture 


That there has been a considerable change in the personal linen of 
men, women, and children, in the last half century or more, is shown by 
the “Register of Linen,” here quoted from a little book of 24 pages, 
bearing no date or place of publication, but apparently printed in the 
early 1830's. 

Though the publication is small, its title is rather formidable: “A 
Collection of Remedies, Indispensably Necessary for Domestic Use, 
With a Complete Register of Linen to be Employed in Household and 
Traveling, to Which is Annexed a Perpetual Almanack.” The linen 
lists cover four pages. To each is attached a strip of the specially 
treated black paper known as “slate paper” on which to register the 
number of each of the listed articles which is sent each week to the 
laundry, and loops along the edges of the cover are arranged to hold 


considered a proper outfit. 


A REGISTER OF LINEN 

Men’s linen Number Linen for children Number 
— Bed-sheets................ — 
Neck-cloths, coloured. ...... — 
Neck-cloths, white.......... —  Hiandkerchiefs............. 
— Neck-cloths............... — 
Night-gowns............... —  Night-waistcoats........... — 
—  Petticoats................. — 
Night waist-coats.......... —  Pillowcases................ 
Underwaist-coats...........  Swaddling-bands........... — 

Women’s Linen Bed-curtains.............. — 
—  Kitchen-aprons............ 
Handkerchiefs, coloured..... —  Table-cloths............... 
Neckerchiefs, coloured. ..... —  Window-curtains........... 
Neckerchiefs, white........ 

— 

as 
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a slate pencil. The laundry list gives an idea of what was evidently 


EDITORIAL 


A Message from Buffalo. Your program committee for the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting next June is hard at work. Much of 
interest and profit can be put into four days if timely topics and 
the right speakers are carefully selected. This task the committee has 
set its hand to. With eight section and committee programs (besides 
the general sessions of interest to all) to choose from there will be some- 
thing to attract each home economist. We wish to have this conference 
characterized by a give-and-take spirit. Come to Buffalo not only with 
the idea of hearing something which will help you, but come with the 
determination to give of your experience. Weall need each other. The 
annual meeting is the time to be generous with ideas. Plan now to be in 
Buffalo the week of June twenty-ninth. 

Watch for the notice in the March JouRNAL. 

LavuRA CoMSTOCK, 
Chairman of Program Committee. 


The New Orleans Meeting. The new year has begun auspiciously 
for the American Home Economics Association. It found well over five 
hundred in attendance at New Orleans, enjoying weather like summer, 
becoming acquainted with one of the most picturesque and hospitable 
of our cities and transacting important business. The formal report 
of the meeting will be published in the March JourNAL; suffice it here 
to say that the constitution is revised to permit sections to set standards 
for membership, that a petition has been granted allowing the group 
committee of women in business to organize as a section, that a sys- 
tematic plan for obtaining suitable publicity is being worked out to be 
acted on at Buffalo, and that Miss Helbing and her associates spared no 
pains to make our holiday pleasant as well as profitable. 


Fess Home Economics Amendment. On the first day of the pres- 
ent Congress Senator Fess introduced into the Senate the bill which he 
had twice previously sponsored in the House of Representatives. (See 
December Journal, page 707.) Its official designation thus becomes 
Sixty-Eighth Congress, Senate Bill 1408. At the risk of repetition and 

81 
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for the benefit of those working for the measure, the leading facts and 
“talking points” are here summarized. 

The bill now under consideration is an amendment to an act passed in 
1917. This earlier act is the one known as the Vocational Education or 
Smith-Hughes Act, and provides funds for vocational training in agri- 
culture and in trade and industry; it states that of the funds provided 
for trade and industry an amount not to exceed one-fifth may be used 
for vocational home economics. The sum expendable for home eco- 
nomics has been gradually increasing from $300,000 in 1921 and will 
reach a maximum of $600,000 in 1927. 

The funds appropriated by the Smith-Hughes Act are administered 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education and are expended chiefly 
for training teachers and for the salaries of teachers conducting approved 
courses in connection with the state public school systems. 

The funds for home economics are to be divided among the states in 
the proportion which the total population of each state bears to the total 
population of the United States. 

To obtain an assignment from these federal funds, a state is obliged 
to appropriate an equal amount for similar work. 

The general purpose of the amendment introduced by Mr. Fess is 
gradually to increase the funds devoted to home economics until they are 
equal to those now available for education in agriculture and in trade and 
industry. This means a sum beginning at $500,000 and gradually ris- 
ing each year until at the end of ten years it reaches $3,000,000. 

It is generally recognized that girls of today do not receive in their 
homes the sort of training for homemaking which was formerly passed 
on from mother to daughter, and that the schools must assume some 
responsibility in meeting the resulting lack. Vocational training in 
homemaking is an obvious means of filling this need. To maintain the 
desired standard of American home life and morale requires a more 
careful utilization of money and goods than the ordinary woman can 
accomplish without systematic instruction. So thoroughly has this 
fact been appreciated that in almost every case the states have used one- 
fifth of the trade and industry funds for instruction in vocational home- 
making. Many states have appropriated up to seven or eight dollars of 
state money to one of federal money. 

In 1923 the total funds for vocational home economics, both stateand 
federal, were sufficient only to train 139,341 girls and women in all-day, 
part-time, or evening classes. This is an insignificant number compared 
with the twenty-seven millions of housekeepers and the other millions 
of unmarried girls in the United States. Official reports show that 
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hundreds of schools throughout the country are ready to develop their 
program of homemaking instruction as soon as funds are supplied. 

The small funds hitherto available have proved the practical value of 
vocational education in promoting better homemaking in the United 
States. They have also aroused the states to the social importance of 
such instruction. There is grave danger that this fine impetus will be 
lost unless the requested increase comes promptly. 


Homemakers to the Fore. No development in home economics is 
more striking than the forward march of the homemakers. There is 
hardly a state association without at least the skeleton of a homemakers’ 
section, and in the newer associations this is usually one of the first to 
be organized. The fact is as encouraging as it is striking; it makes us 
feel that we are really on the right road to our goal of better living in the 
home, and we shall be less in danger of straying into academic by-paths 
because these women are on hand to guide us when theoretical signposts 
are lacking or uncertain. 

With the best will and the most open mind in the world a woman whose 
chief concern is teaching, or research, or even social case work can not 
realize the needs of the home as clearly and completely as one whose 
chief concern is managing a home. On the other hand, many excellent 
homemakers have not the aptitudes and training which make it easy for 
them to analyze and generalize on their problems. Fortunately, how-: 
ever, there is an increasing number of homemakers who have been taught 
to think in the terms of what we call home economics, or who are bringing 
to bear on homemaking problems the power of thought developed by 
liberal education. It is from this group that our homemakers’ sections 
draw, and their influence can be relied on to give to home economics the 
strength which comes from unified purpose. 


What Homemakers Ask from Home Economics. Something of 
what homemakers look for in home economics was indicated recently 
when representatives of national organizations of women were invited 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to a conference on the work 
of the new Bureau of Home Economics. They listened with great 
interest and appreciation to what the Bureau is already doing in food 
and nutrition, and what it plans to do in textiles and clothing; they 
talked eagerly about the studies of household labor and time schedules; 
but the thing they wanted even more than increased knowledge of food, 
clothing, and household labor, was research into the relative values of 
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the various elements of family living. The day’s discussions left one 
more than ever convinced that home economics is not merely a science 
of production in the home, of cooking food, making clothes, and keeping 
the house clean; but rather that it is the science of consumption in the 
home, the utilization of commodities, time, and money for the best 
personal and social development of the family. Before the relative values 
of these goods and activities are understood we must know more of their 
ethical and esthetic relations; our tools for home economics research 
must include not only the natural sciences with which we have previously 
worked, but more psychology, more economics, and more sociology. 
It is only by understanding the interplay of all the forces in home life 
that we can use our resources of materials and time to the best advantage. 
Moreover—and the statement of this truth by one of the visiting women 
was perhaps the most significant outcome of the conference—the chief 
cause for the disheartening sense of maladjustment which many home- 
makers now feel toward their job is just this lack of understanding of the 
intricate relations of its various parts to themselves, their families, and 
society—in short, the philosophy of modern homemaking. 


The Housing Question. Difficulty in finding quarters such as we 
have been used to at a price we can afford has made many of us 
conscious of a housing problem, or at least of a housing shortage. 
‘The fact that so many of us, regardless of the size of our incomes, 
have been forced to snug down into a small fraction of a house after hav- 
ing spread out all over a big one has also brought home the truth that a 
change in one’s housing standard entails all sorts of other changes in 
one’s way of life. Dr. Taylor’s article (pages 55 to 61) points out how 
lack of storage room is altering our food habits, and the disappearing 
bed shows the triumph of ingenuity over restricted space. 

Among the moderately well-to-do, snugging down is not always an 
unmixed evil; the remnants of a grown-up family often finds life happier, 
healthier, and certainly more leisurely in a small, well-planned apart- 
ment, because it adjusts itself better to their needs than an over-large 
house whose upkeep means waste of strength and comfort and money. 
Where waste begins in the matter of housing it would be hard to say, 
but certainly a long way beyond the minimum standards for sanitation, 
ventilation, and cubic feet of air per person as set up in the most enlight- 
ened building code. There surely can be no extravagance in providing 
for decent personal privacy and some space sacred to one’s individual 
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belongings. Lack of these must have a moral effect comparable to the 
physical harm done by dirt, darkness, and bad air. 

All this, of course, hardly touches the surface of the housing problem. 
As Mrs. Wood says, America has been slow to realize how big that prob- 
lem is and how far-reaching. Her article in this and the January num- 
bers shows how bad conditions are in our crowded cities and how far 
behind other nations we are in getting rid of old horrors, preventing new 
ones, and systematically organizing to provide proper substitutes. Nor 
is all our bad housing confined to cities. Descriptions of small mining 
and mill villages are not always pleasant reading, and farmhouses are 
not invariably healthful places to live in. 


What is Being Done about Housing. Up to date the federal 
government has done only a little work on the housing situation. 
During the war it backed several projects for industrial housing. Since 
then the national importance of making farm life more attractive 
has led the United States Department of Agriculture through its 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to make surveys of rural housing in 
certain areas, and in the last census such household conveniences as 
running water and gas or electric lights in rural homes were considered 
sufficiently significant to be tabulated; the figures show that water is 
piped into only 10 per cent of rural homes, and that gas or electric 
lights are found in 7 per cent. A division of housing has also been 
established in the Department of Commerce. So far this has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with improved building practices and with en- 
couragement to the building of small homes, including publicity 
material and bulletins for the layman. The American Institute of 
Architects is cooperating with the Department of Commerce in this 
movement for more and better small houses and has sponsored the 
publication of excellent plans; necessary specifications and practical 
information regarding contracts are also furnished for a nominal sum. 
In all this work sanitation, ease of care, and simple, artistic appearance 
are emphasized as important elements in the successful home. 

The movement for better housing in the United States is also being 
actively fostered by various private organizations, including several 
concerned with the closely-related movement for city planning. Among 
these are the National Housing Association, the American City Bureau, 
the American Civic Association, the American Country Life Association, 
and the Russell Sage Foundation. The National Housing Association 
and the American Civic Association both arrange annual conferences, 
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the reports of which show the progress made from year to year. Ameri- 
can authorities are agreed as to the social and economic importance of 
improved housing, but there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
how improvements should be brought about, especially as to how they 
should be financed. 

Detailed information on the specific problems of housing in certain 
foreign countries is found in Mrs. Wood’s book, Housing Progress in 
Western Europe, which has just been issued by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, and which will be reviewed in an early number of the JouRNAL. 
The topic of European housing was also prominent at the conference of 
the International Garden City and Town Planning Federation held last 
August in Gothenburg, Sweden. In an interesting report appearing 
in the American City Magazine for November, 1923, Charles W. Eliot, 
2nd, says of this: 


Each country brought to the conference a different point of view, for in 
each country there is a specialty and a different emphasis in city planning 
work. Thus, France is famous for strong architectural and formal planning; 
Germany for her organization and theory; England emphasizes the social 
aspects and the garden city; while America is engrossed in traffic and zoning 
problems. 


Manufacturers of building supplies and house furnishings have not 
been slow to see the possibilities of better housing, and campaigns for 
the increased use of various products are being waged on a nation-wide, 
several-year scale. Much useful information is included in their adver- 
tising material, though of course the “prospect’’ needs to be on his guard 
lest among all the tempting arguments he lose sight of the relative impor- 
tance of his own special needs. 

In the Association’s syllabus of home economics, shelter—merely 
another and perhaps less suitable word for housing—occupies twenty- 
two out of sixty-five pages, of which fourteen have to do with the house 
rather than with its equipment. Is it not the business of home econ- 
omists to concern themselves actively and systematically with the 
problem of housing in the United States? 


OPEN FORUM 


Pectin Relationships in Jelly-Making. The interrelation of the 
three important components of a jelly, pectin, acid, and sugar, offers a 
wealth of research problems whose solution can be of a highly practical 
nature as well as of tremendous academic interest. Certainly the 
practical advantages of taking the guess-work out of home and commer- 
cial jelly-making cannot be overestimated and while it is not to be 
assumed that this has already been accomplished, much of importance is 
being found out concerning the why’s of jelly behavior. 

What is a jelly is answered by Sucharipa (1): “Its colloidal nature 
leads to the conclusion that the gel texture must be formed by thepectin 
component which becomes insoluble in the liquid phase, composed of 
sucrose, water, and acid, and gradually crystallizes out or coagulates.” 
The resulting jelly is a net work of pectin coagulum enclosing the fluids 
and soluble constituents of the jelly. In a soft jelly, the network is 
coarse and there is likely to be an oozing of liquid through the cells. 
This “weeping” which is quite common in some jellies—cranberry, for 
instance—is most likely to occur in those of high acidity. 

There is good agreement among those engaged in jelly investigations, 
that the jelling out of the pectin is affected by the amounts of acid and 
sugar present. Singh (2), interested in the economics of jelly manufac- 
ture, reports that when the acidity of such a juice (ascitricacid) isincreased 
from 0.1 to 1.7 per cent the gel will form with a saving of 20 per cent of 
the sugar otherwise needed. Where the added acidity doesnot injure the 
flavor of the jelly, this saving is worth practising. He also reports that 
within certain limits, the higher the per cent of pectin present thesmaller 
the amount of sugar required for its jelling; the usual amount of pectin in 
good jellies is 1 to 1.5 per cent, a concentration which requires for jelling 
at least 62 to 52 per cent sugar in the finished product. 

Most interesting perhaps of the studies on the effect of acid upon 
pectin, are those of Tarr (3). He finds that the acid effect on the pectin 
is determined not by the total weight of acid in the juice but by the extent 
to which that acid is dissociated into hydrogen ions. When the concen- 
tration of hydrogen ion in a constant-pectin juice is increased by adding 
acid, the jelly becomes stiffer up to a certain acidity but on increasing 
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the acidity beyond this point the pectin draws together and the jelly 
“weeps” and on further increase no jell forms at all. The point of opti- 
mum acidity is a quite definite concentration of hydrogen ion, no matter 
what kind of acid is used; but because some acids dissociate into ions 
more extensively than others, the total weight of acid present varies with 
the kind used. For the conditions of the author’s experiments, for exam- 
ple, this optimum hydrogen ion concentration was obtained by adding 
the equivalent of 22.7 cc. of \. tartaric acid or 52.9 cc. of N. citric acid. 
Of the acids commonly occurring in fruit juices, tartaric is probably 
most efficient and citric least, while malic acid lies between the two. It 
is interesting to note that several years ago Dr. N. E. Goldthwaite ob- 
served this difference in effectiveness between tartaric and citric acids 
which Tarr now explains in terms of hydrogen ions. 

In home jelly-making undoubtedly greater uniformity in strength of 
juices and greater precision in methods of handling are possible than are 
now the practice. With natural fruit juices, however, the process can 
probably never be so carefully controlled as in the commercial enterprise 
because the small quantities of juices used during a preserving season 
scarcely justify the careful analysis for pectin and acid content which 
the manufacturer finds it profitable to make. The concentrated pectins 
on the market offer a means of manipulating pectin-acid concentration at 
will; however, such accuracy would be attained at a sacrifice if the deli- 
cate “home made” flavor of the jelly were lost thereby. 

Wooprvrr, 
University of Kansas. 
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The Child Department of a Homemaking Course. The develop- 
ment of such a department is one phase of a movement which has been 
gaining in definiteness and force during the past twenty-or-so years, a 
movement which concerns itself with the problems of children of nursery 
age. More and more these problems have claimed the attention of 
scientists until now we have what is commonly known as the pre-school 


field. 
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The medical profession was the first to make notable advance in 
this field, because in its general plan of preventive work the problems 
concerning young children are of first importance. Likewise with special- 
ists in mental hygiene; they, too, saw that many of the ills of human- 
kind are traceable to the early years of childhood. Psychologists in 
general have been slower to enter this field, their contribution to the 
understanding of child behavior being, for the most part, eagerly awaited. 
Biologists and sociologists have been more helpful. But all told the body 
of scientific fact relating to young children is still comparatively meagre 
from the standpoint of those responsible for the nurture of such children 
in body, mind, and spirit. 

Meagre as this body of facts seems at present, it is sufficient to prove 
beyond a doubt that preventive work done during the pre-school period 
is far and away more important than any remedial work done later on. 
It is sufficient to uphold the truth long recognized that family life is the 
natural environment for young children, and that their nurture is the 
responsibility of both father and mother, although the mother is, in 
the nature of things, entrusted with their personal care. 

This being so, the problem for the teaching profession becomes two- 
fold: (1) how to present a course for training young women in the nur- 
ture of children of nursery age, (2) how to provide a demonstration center 
with a group of young children. As the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, Michigan, is an outstanding example of how this problem is 
being successfully solved in this country, I shall use it to illustrate one 
way in which the movement is taking shape. In doing so I wish to 
emphasize the fact that in other centers work of a kindred nature is 
being developed with vision, skill, and devotion, but this particular 
school is able, through the bounty of Mrs. Palmer, to do what others 
cannot do because of lack of financial backing. 

The problem how to present a course of training in the nurture of 
children of nursery age is extremely difficult for the reason that young 
women are, naturally, too self-conscious to train openly for motherhood. 
As a consequence the training is usually given under the vocational guise, 
as a means of livelihood, or under that of civic responsibility. With 
women who are already mothers, the approach can be direct, but it is 
agreed that the most effective time to begin such a training is before the 
advent of motherhood. The Merrill-Palmer School is making its train- 
ing a part of home economics courses in the colleges and universities 
with which it is affiliated, thus standardizing to a hitherto unreached 
degree the nurture of young children in body,” mind, and spirit. This 
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marks an important advance in the pre-school movement. What it may 
mean to civilization is beyond calculation. 

The problem how to provide a demonstration center with a group of 
young children is also being successfully solved at the Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery School under the wise management of Miss Henton of England. 
Not that the nursery school is a foreign importation, for in whatever 
country it is being developed, it is a combination of features already 
familiar in kindergartens, Montessori schools, day nurseries, and home 
nurseries. From these sources is chosen whatever meets most satisfac- 
torily the needs of children of nursery age. No formalized system has 
been evolved and, let us hope, never will be. The idea is to make the 
nursery school, as well as other nursery groups, extensions of, not sub- 
stitutes for, the home nursery. For demonstration purposes in a home- 
making course the nursery school is far more satisfactory than the nurs- 
ery with one or two children. To be sure the latter has its place as 
more typical of family conditions, but with a class of ten to twenty young 
women who need actual contact with children, the larger number is far 
better from the standpoint of character development, if not from physical 
development because young children can easily be hurt by too much 
attention from adults. 

Mrs. Woolley’s contribution in working out the psychological basis 
for the training cannot be over-estimated. No psychologist is making 
a more important contribution in this field. Under the combined direct 
tion of Miss White and Mrs. Woolley the school should become a center 
of ever-widening influence in the pre-school movement, especially in the 
development of the child department of a homemaking course. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Margaret Comstock Snell. With the passing of Dr. Margaret 
Snell at her home in Corvallis, Oregon, the Oregon Agricultural College 
loses the founder of the work now carried on in the School of Home 
Economics, and home economics loses one of its pioneers. 

Born in 1844 of Quaker parentage, Miss Snell spent her early years in 
New York. Later her family moved to Iowa where she was graduated 
from Grinnell College and taught school until she went to California; 
there, with her sisters, she established Snell Seminary, now located at 
Oakland. Leaving that work, she entered the Boston University Medi- 
cal School, from which she received the degree of doctor of medicine. 
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She entered upon the practice of her profession, but became imbued with 
the idea that the higher and nobler function of medical lore was to teach 
people how to keep well rather than to cure disease. Accordingly, in 
1889, she accepted the chair of domestic science and hygiene in the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. For eighteen years Dr. Snell served the insti- 
tution most faithfully, working under four presidents and building up a 
department which had forty-four students when she began and two hun- 
dred when she resigned. 

While Dr. Snell taught the basic subjects of cooking and sewing she 
gave her students so much of the beautiful, she created in them a desire 
to strive toward high ideals and she instilled in them a love for good litera- 
ture through her discussions of and quotations from Shakespeare, Emer- 
son, and the Bible. All of her students are devoted to her and whenever 
her name is mentioned tell of her influence in shaping their lives along the 
lines of those things which are most worth while in life. 
+» After Dr. Snell retired from active service in 1907 she continued to 
live in Corvallis, where she built a home in which she carried out many 
of her own ideas of sanitation and surrounded herself with her books and 
the beauties of nature. She spent much time with her friends, did con- 
siderable literary work, cared for her grounds and flowers, and always 
took much outdoor exercise, enjoying long walks into the hills about 
the beautiful valley and remaining to the end of her life a devoted 
“apostle of fresh air.” 

A new hall of residence which has recently been constructed on the 
campus of the Oregon Agricultural College has been named Margaret 
Snell Hall in her honor and stands as a monument to the memory of her 
love and service. But no monument of brick and stone can ever honor 
her as will the lives of those young women who came under her training 
and who radiate her teachings, ideals, and character in every hour of 
their lives. 


A. GRACE JOHNSON, 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Laboratory Chemistry for Girls. By AGNES 
French Jaques. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1923, pp. 244. $1.48. 

Guide to Laboratory Chemistry for Girls. 
By Acnes Frenca Jaques. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1923, pp. 195. 
$1.48. 

During the last few years there has been 
growing emphasis upon the importance of 
chemistry in our high school curriculum. 
In the courses being offered by trade and 
vocational schools also, chemistry is assum- 
ing an increasingly important réle. In 
many of these schools there is not time for the 
year’s course in general chemistry usually 
required before the student is permitted to 
cross the line into organic chemistry and 
beyond. There has been great need for a 
briefer course which shall effectively present 
essential chemical principles and at the same 
time deal with special lines of work. Miss 
Jaques’ textbook, therefore, comes at an 
opportune time as a well-arranged and con- 
cise adaptation of chemical principles and 
their applications to the needs and uses of 
women in training for home economics, nurs- 
ing, and related fields. It offers also a com- 
prehensive course for use in general prepara- 
tory schools where girls are given instruction 
in chemistry. No prerequisite is called for 
and the material can be adapted to the 
limitations of time and to the particular needs 
of such students. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Inorganic chemistry, organic metal and tex- 
tile chemistry, food and cleaning chemistry, 
and physiological chemistry. Each part is 
prefaced by a comprehensive list of reference 
books and the laboratory directions are ac- 
companied by specific references to these 
books as well as by explanations of the 
experiments. 

Teachers of chemistry in schools of home 
economics and nursing should find this a very 
useful, helpful book. 
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The companion volume is designed by the 
author “as a guide for those teaching the 
manual, and as a guide and reference book 
for all women who have ever studied chemis- 
try.” Since it is essentially a model note- 
book of experiments completed in accord with 
the directions given in the manual, it could 
hardly be of much assistance to an experi- 
enced and efficient teacher, and for those 
seeking information a simple descriptive 
text would be much more effective. Fur- 
thermore, it would have many elements of 
danger if it should fall into the hands of 
students. 

EvizaBeta I. Gatcn, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 


Publicity. A Manual for the Use of Business, 
Civic and Social Service Organizations. By 
R. H. Wieper and K. L. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1923, pp. 271. 
Cloth $2.75. 

To those about to undertake propaganda 
to spread or foster ideas, raise funds for 
charitable purposes or to bring about changes 
in social legislation, this very thorough 
analysis of the functions and methods of 
publicity campaigns should prove very help- 
ful. Itatleast will aid them to make the very 
important decision as to whether their 
particular activity yields itself to publicity 
promotion and what form of publicity is best 
suited to their objective. 

In this direction, the book’s discussion of 
supplying publicity articles and pictures to 
magazines, class journals and newspapers, 
employment of regular advertisements, use 
of letters and circulars, development of 
exhibitions and demonstrations, and the 
value of well organized oral publicity is 
decidedly clarifying. The chapter on choice 
of the audience would save many organiza- 
tions important sums of money now wasted 
in extending publicity efforts beyond logical 
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areas or to people entirely unreceptive to the 
idea under promotion. 

The writers wisely content themselves 
with telling what the professional publicity 
man does and do not attempt to teach the 
amateur to prepare or circulate publicity 
material. They frankly state that successful 
carrying on of publicity campaigns requires 
the skill and experience of seasoned publicity 
experts. The cautions as to the choice of a 
publicity manager are well worth the atten- 
tion of all organizations which are looking 
into this field. 

The book is so written as to be clear even 
to those wholly unfamiliar with publicity. 
Many readers will find in it interesting ex- 
planation of how certain movements or 
ideas gain sustained prominence in our daily 
prints far beyond their natural importance as 
sources of news. 


WHAT’S NEW IN COOKBOOKS 


The Farm Cook and Rule Book. By Nett B. 
Nicnots. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 295. $3.00. 

A Book of Unusual Soups. By Mary D. 
Cuampers. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1923, pp. 162. $1.50. 

The Borzoi Cook Book. By PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRE. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1923, pp. 247. $2.50. 

In the card index of the Library of Con- 
gress the section devoted to cookery occupies 
four drawers. It might seem as if this mass 
of literature on a relatively simple subject 
would have exhausted every possible com- 
bination of ingredients into recipes and of 
recipes into cookbooks, but proof to the 
contrary is furnished by this group of recent 
publications, among which are recipes col- 
lected for special purposes and recipes for 
dishes well-known in other parts of the world 
but unfamiliar here. 

As the title indicates, the “Farm Cook and 
Rule Book” is a departure from the usual 
cook book, as to both scope and purpose. 
It is intended for that large group of women 
on farms, whose problems differ in many 
ways from those of the woman in the city. 

For this reason the book is not a special- 
ized treatise on foods, or the house, or some 
one phase of housekeeping, but treats the 
problem as a whole. We therefore find be- 
side the chapters devoted to foods and 
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cooking others which give general household 
hints about taking out stains, making soaps, 
or storing vegetables. For the home nurse 
there is a chapter on cooking for the sick. 
Nor does Mrs. Nichols lose sight of the fact 
that the housekeeper is only one phase of the 
women. She devotes one delightful chapter 
to “Grandmother’s Beauty Secrets.” 

Because the book is primarily intended for 
the woman on a farm does not mean that it is 
only for her. Its definite clear style, its 
adaptability to everyday household prob- 
lems, and the sound information that is 
given make it a book to appeal to every 
woman. Moreover, the book is distinctly 
American, sensing as it does the needs of the 
typical American family in everyday life. 

As we turn the pages of “A book of Un- 
usual Soups” we have the feeling of entering 
an undiscovered country. The variety 
which Miss Chambers spreads before us is 
amazing, for besides the old familiar friends, 
which one expects to find, we discover 
delightful new ones. There are suggested 
such fruit soups as orange and pineapple 
soup, cherry and strawberry soup, and green 
apple soup. Another section introduces 
us to nut soups, among them almond cream 
soup, and celery and peanut butter soup. 

Some of the names we meet suggest de- 
lightful excursions into fore:sn parts, for 
for example, consomme as la Christophe 
Colomb, garspache, a Spanish summer soup,. 
Portuguese family soup, and Russian soldier’s. 
soup. 

Miss Chambers also discusses the accom- 
paniments to soups, garnishes, the etiquette: 
of the soup course, correct soups for luncheon 
and those to serve with the dinner. In 
short, “‘A Book of Unusual Soups” places the 
making of soup among the arts of the kitchen. 

“The Borzoi Cook Book”’ is a compilation 
of recipes drawn largely from a successful 
Russian cook book by Madame Dragomirov, 
a hostess famous for her cuisine. It is not 
sufficiently complete in its directions to be 
used by the novice, and it often calls for 
unusual and expensive ingredients, but it is 
full of suggestions for appetizing flavors and 
combinations little known in this part of the 
world. In addition it is smartly bound and 
altogether is an attractive volume for the 
epicure or the student of cookery. 

SARAH SIMPSON, 
Washington, 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


Ore, W. J., Holt, L. E., Wilkins, L., and 
Boone, F. H. The calcium and Phos- 
phorus Metabolism in Rickets, with 
Special Reference to Ultraviolet Ray 
Therapy. Amer. Jour. Dis. Child., 1923, 
26: 362. 

The mineral metabolism of three infants 
with rickets shows that they fail to retain 
calcium and phosphorus even though an 
adequate amount is present in the diet. 
When ultraviolet radiation is used a large 
amount of these elements is retained. A 
decrease in the amount of calcium and 
phosphorus in the feces follows after this 
treatment, while an increase occurs in the 
urine. This means that there is an increased 
absorption in the intestine. The authors 
suggest that the defective absorption from 
the intestine found in active rickets is the 
cause of the low concentration in the blood of 
these elements and is the cause of defective 
calcification of the bones. 

Marre Dye. 


Park, E. A. The Etiology of rickets. 
Physiol. Reviews, 1923, 3: 106. 
Experiments on rats show that rickets 

may be cured or prevented by light (either 
sun light or ultra violet rays) and by cod- 
liver oil. This disease can develop in 
animals in the absence of these two factors 
when the diet contains a disproportion 
between calcium and phosphorus. On 
diets low in phosphorus and normal or high 
in calcium or vice versa, pathological changes 
develop in the rat which are like those in 
human rickets. Some recent experiments 
seem to indicate that defects of the diet of 
minerals other than calcium and phosphorus 
may be important in the development of 
tickets. The hydrogen ion concentration 
of the diet may be important, but more 
research is necessary to prove this. This 
much is certain, that rickets in rats can be 
cured by regulation of the calcium—phos- 
phorus ratio, starvation, administration of 
cod-liver oil or light. 

That the antirachitic factor is distinct from 
fat soluble A is shown in various experiments: 
butter is of little value in curing rickets, but 
is active in curing xerophthalmia. By 
oxidation the power of the cod-liver oil to 
cure eye trouble is destroyed, but it is still 


effective in the curing of rickets. Cocoanut 
oil is the only other oil now known to contain 
the antirachitic factor. It is suggested that 
green, leafy foods contain it, although 
experimental evidence is lacking. 

Clinical experience has shown that cod- 
liver oil and light are effective in the cure of 
this disease in infants. Studies have been 
made on families in which rickets exists. 
Some results seem to indicate that lack of 
sunlight is a cause of the condition and others 
that poor food is a cause. Faulty food is 
more frequently found when the rickets 
occurs in older children. In infants the diet 
is usually adequate except that it is low in 
the antirachitic factor. Milk, either human 
or cow’s, does not seem to be adequate for 
all infants. 

Marre Dye. 


Hess, A. F. The Value of Egg Yolk in 
Rickets. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 1923, 
81: 15. 

The common occurrence of rickets in 
infants has led to the use of cod liver oil as a 
preventive measure. Since many infants 
cannot tolerate this oil, Dr. Hess carried out 
these experiments on the effect of egg yolk 
on the prevention and cure of rickets. He 
fed groups of rats on the Sherman and 
Pappenheimer low phosphorus ricket-pro- 
ducing diet. He added to this 0.5, 0.3, and 
0.25 grams of egg yolk. Even the 0.25 gram 
of yolk was sufficient to prevent rickets as 
shown by the roentgenogram and histological 
examination of the rats. The curative effect 
was also shown in the increase of the phos- 
phorus of the blood. Marked healing oc- 
cured in 8 days in rats that had developed 
rickets on 0.5 gram of egg yolk daily. Thus 
egg yolk has curative as well as preventive 
properties. 

Twelve infants were given a yolk of egg per 
day in addition to the customary modified 
milk during the winter when the tendency to 
rickets is great. None of the infants 
showed any signs of rickets in the spring and 
the phosphorus content of their blood was 
normal. Asa result of these experiments it 
is suggested that egg yolk can be used to 
supplement the diet to prevent rickets just 
as orange juice is used to prevent scurvy. 

Marre Dye. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American National Red Cross: Its Origin, 
Purposes and Service. By Saran Eviza- 
BetH Pickett. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1923, pp. 210. $0.50. 

A simple, authoritative account of the 
society’s origin, purposes, and services, sold 
at the cost of publication; includes descrip- 
tion of the dietitians service in the Army 
and Navy during the war and its permanent 
reserve of 2,589 women trained in home 
economics; also the present broader nutrition 
service which carries on educational and 
preventive work in time of peace. 


The Care of the Baby. A Manual for Mothers 
and Nurses, containing practical directions 
for the Management of Infancy and Child- 
hood in Health and Disease. By J. P. 
Crozer GrirritH. Seventh edition. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1923, pp. 478. $2.50. 

A standard handbook by a specialist in 
diseases of children and professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania; now thoroughly 
revised to bring it into accord with advances 
made in theory and practice since previous 
revision in 1915; gives practical information 
and suggestions on the various phases of 
infant care; well indexed for easy reference 
and simply but helpfully illustrated; direct 
and simple but not popular in style. 


Elements of Costume Design. By Marie 
Downs and Fiorence O'Leary. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 64. $.90. 

Intended “to interest the American girl 
in the selection of sane and artistic clothes” 
by teaching the elementary principles of 
design as applied to clothing; planned for 
high school students, for teachers with 
limited training in design, and for women 
who sell or buy ready-made garments; 
begins with schematic representation of the 
human figure and the well-known device of 
using the length of the head as the unit, in 
determining the proper proportions for 
other parts of the figure; discusses suitability 
in different types of garments and accessories, 
the theory of color, and the effect of line; 
and suggests practical exercises to illustrate 
the various points. 


Hygiene by Experiment. By F. M. Greece. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1923, pp. 324. $1.00 
Held for later notice. 


Laundering. Home-Institution. By L. Ray 
Batperston. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1923, pp. 389. $2.50. 
Held for later notice. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Utica Club Worker. This periodical repre- 
sents an interesting piece of coéperative work 
among the organizations of women in Utica, 
New York. It is a monthly magazine of 
twenty pages, costs 50 cents a year, and acts 
as a Clearing house for news of many women’s 
organizations, as diverse, for example, as the 
Catholic Women’s Club, the Council of Jewish 
Women, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It also carries general news 
items, contributed articles, and quotations on 
subjects of community or national interest. 
Altogether it appears to be an enterprise 
likely to foster good community feeling and 


one which other towns might find worth 


Care of Food in the Home. The Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has prepared a new bulletin 
under this name which has recently been 
issued as Farmers’ Bulletin 1374 and may 
be obtained free on request. It brings 
together and restates in simple language our 
present scientific information as to the 
dangers, causes, and prevention of food 
spoilage, emphasizes the importance of 
cleanliness, and gives specific practical 
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suggestions for the care of different food- 
stuffs. 


Motion picture from the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. The U. S. Children’s Bureau has 
just produced a two-reel film “Well Born,” 
which it is believed will meet the need for a 
simple and convincing presentation of the 
question of prenatal care. 

The picture tells its story in a way which 
will interest and attract the average mother, 
whether she lives in a city apartment or ona 
farm. There is neither preaching nor 
scolding. The observer sees the experiences 
of two young couples, Sue and George, Mary 
and Dick, in learning first, the need for 
special precautions on the part of the mother 
during the period before the baby is born and 
second, just what those special precautions 
are. Each prospective mother happily 
puts into practice the things she learns 
through the maternity clinic, the family 
doctor, and the county nurse. 

The picture takes a little less than half an 
hour in showing. The acting is intelligent 
and sympathetic and the photography is 


unusually good. 
“Well Born” will be lent by the Children’s 


Bureau to responsible persons and agencies 
with the understanding that the borrower 
defrays express charges back and forth, 
employs a competent motion picture opera- 
tor, and guarantees its safe keeping. Those 
who desire to purchase the film may also 
apply to the Bureau for information. 


Educational Material on Health Examina- 
tions. The National Health Council an- 
nounces that a motion picture entitled 
“Working for Dear Life” on the subject of 
health examinations has been produced by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
with the advice of the health films committee 
of the National Health Council. The film, 
which is of nearly two reels, will be loaned 
without charge, except transportation costs. 
Requests should be sent in as far in advance 
as possible to the National Health Council, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, and 
should mention the date on which the film 
is to be used and several alternative dates in 
case all of the thirty-four available prints are 
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in circulation at that time. This film is 
suitable for all kinds and types of audiences 
and may be shown before societies, schools, or 
in theaters. It is printed on standard stock. 
Time required for showing is about twenty- 
five minutes. 

Besides the film the council has other 
educational material on health examinations, 
which can be supplied at cost price. This 
includes a poster in two colors, a set of thirty 
lantern slides with lecture outline, and a 
pamphlet for popular use. It is recom- 
mended that this pamphlet be distributed 
when the film is shown. 

The National Health Library last July 
prepared a bibliography on health examina- 
tions which includes twenty-odd titles and 
which is now issued by the National Health 
Council in mimeographed form. 


International Health Education Confer- 
ence. A full report of the conference held 
in San Francisco June 28th to July 6th, 1923, 
in connection with the World Conference on 
Education, is now ready and may be pur- 
chased for $1.00 per copy, postpaid, from the 
Health Education Division, American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Radio in Public Health Work. The 
Annual Report of the U. S. Public Health 
Service for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
contains a section which deals with the use 
which the Public Health Service is making of 
radio, for the dissemination of popular health 
information and the stimulation of a wider 
interest in general health matters. It was 
the first national health agency to utilize 
radio for this purpose, the beginning of its 
radio activities dating from July 13, 1921. 
The actual cost to the bureau for maintaining 
its radio information service has been 
insignificant. 


Eat, Grow Fat and Die. “Eat, drink, 
and grow fat, and tomorrow you die,” Dr. 
K. H. Beall of Ft. Worth, Texas, told 
members of the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion at the Washington meeting, as reported 
by The Science News-Letter. He said, 
“Time was when fat was an asset to a man, 
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It was a valuable reserve to carry through 
periods of famine. The need for it has been 
banished by civilization.” Men of middle 
age who are more than 25 pounds over- 
weight have an expectancy of life of only 
fifteen years as compared with an expectancy 
of thirty-five years in thin people. He 
continued: 

“A four-inch excess in a man’s waist line 
and twenty-five pounds extra fat reduces his 
probable length of life by 40 per cent. We 
may well say that a man’s belt is his life 
line.” 

Dr. Beall said that there had been no 
extension of life after middle age for a 
century, and that the degenerative diseases 
were nearly all due to overweight. He 
maintained that a man thirty pounds over- 
weight carries around twenty-five miles of 
additional blood vessels to nourish and main- 
tain the “excess baggage” on his person. 


The American Food Journal. Winifred 
Stuart Gibbs, formerly in charge of the 
food and health education department of this 
“national magazine of the food trades” has 
recently been appointed editor. Associated 
with her as assistant editor is Blanche 
Ingersoll, formerly assistant professor of 
home economics at Iowa State College. 


Money Raising and Administrative 
Methods. This is the title of a new bi- 
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monthly section of Better Times, a magazine 
devoted to social work, published at 100 
Gold Street, New York City. This new 
section will deal with such administrative 
problems of charitable and social agencies 
as publicity, money raising, purchasing, 
volunteer workers, accounting systems, and 
office management. 


Bibliography of Clubs for Young People. 
A selected bibliography of literature on boys’ 
and girls’ clubs has been published by the 
library of the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. 


Radio on Farms. According to an esti- 
mate recently made by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, there are now 145,000 radio 
sets on farms in the United States, with 

’ New York State leading. 


The New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital has organized a post- 
graduate medical social science course for 
graduate nurses or students with advanced 
training.—Better Times. 


Public spirited citizens of New York, 
headed by Frank A. Vanderlip, have formed 
a committee to raise funds to provide insulin 
treatment for diabetics unable themselves 
to meet the necessary expense.—Better Times. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


American Sociological Society. The 
eighteenth annual meeting was held in 
Washington December 26 to 29, 1923, with 
“The Trend of Population” as the general 
topic for all sessions. Among papers of 
special interest to home economists may be 
mentioned “Field Practices in Teaching 
Rural Sociology,” by J. H. Kolb; “Factors 
Affecting the Marital Condition of the 
Population,” by William F. Ogburn; “Under- 
lying Biological Factors in the Population 
Problem,” by Raymond Pearl; “Eugenics 
from the Point of View of a Sociologist,” 
by Warren S. Thompson; “Income, What Is 
It?” by Carl C. Plehn; and “The Sociological 
Implications of the Codperative Marketing 
Movement,” by E. C. Lindeman. 


International Association of Agricultural 
Missions. The third annual meeting was 
held in New York December 7th and 8th. 
While the major part of the program dealt 
with agriculture, there were papers on “The 
Woman's Opportunity for Service in a Rural 
Community” and on “The Farm Women in 
the Middle West,” and throughout the con- 
ference it was evident that those dealing 
with agricultural teaching in the home and 
foreign mission fields agree that a home 
economics program must make part of the 
agricultural missions program. At the 
conclusion of the conference it was voted to 
appoint an advisory committee on home 
economics, further information regarding 
which can be secured by addressing Dr. 
Warren W. Wilson, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Dr. Wilson would be glad to 
hear from any home economists who are 
interested in the relationships of home 
economics to the mission field. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
The fourteenth annual meeting was held on 


November 8 at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. An account of work during the 
past year was presented by Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams, Medical Director of the Com- 
mittee. Dr. V. V. Anderson described the 
work of the child-guidance clinics under the 
program for the prevention of delinquency, 
and Mr. Clifford W. Beers gave an account of 
his recent visit to France, Belgium, and 
England in the interests of the international 
mental-hygiene movement and a projected 
international congress to be held in this 
country, probably in 1925.—Monthly Digest 
of the National Health Council. 


Physicians’ Scholarships Awarded. The 
American Child Health Association an- 
nounces that its fourteen resident and travel 
scholarships for physicians have been 
awarded by the committee of which Dr. 
Borden S. Veeder is chairman. 

The purpose of these scholarships is, 
broadly, to stimulate interest in child health 
work and to provide means for better training 
of physicians along this line. They were 
awarded on the basis of graduation from an 
accredited medical school, and on evidence of 
the candidates’ real interest in child health 
work as shown by training and experience. 
One hundred and one applications were 
received from thirty-six states. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron. The following in- 
teresting outline of the activities of chapters 
was contributed by Mrs. Olga A. Beecher, 
editor of the fraternity magazine, The 
Candle: 

1, Professional meetings. At such meet- 
ings speakers of note were obtained, 
and vocational guidance was em- 
phasized at others. 

2. Funds raised for: 

Equipment for home management 
houses. 
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Dining-room equipment for a settle- 
ment house. 

National executive secretary fund, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Decorating a rest room. 

Scholarships of various denominations. 

3. Demonstrations at state fairs. 

4. Help given with short courses and 
farmers’ week programs. 

5. Help given to home economics libraries: 
A home economics library started. 
Subscriptions to the JoURNAL oF 

Home EconomIcs given to a prac- 
tice house. 

A book on home economics given to 
the library by each initiate of one 
chapter. 

Subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics encouraged. 

6. Membership in the American Home 
Economics Association encouraged. 

7. Special classes for women conducted in 
mining localities. 

8. Dinners, luncheons, banquets, and teas 
served in connection with college 
activities. 

9. Help given in organizing and maintaining 
home economics clubs. 

10. Miscellaneous. 

Curtains made for a practice house. 

Costumes made for a pageant. 

Registration in home economics 
courses encouraged. 


ALABAMA 


Training Courses for Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents. The annual midwinter meeting 
of agents was held at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in Auburn, November 27 
to December 8, 1923, under the direction of 
Agnes Ellen Harris, dean of women and state 
home demonstration agent. At the first 
session there were half-hour reports from the 
district agents. The rest of the first week 
was devoted to work under Dr. Lydia Rob- 
erts, University of Chicago, including demon- 
strations of class work in nutrition, lectures, 
and assigned reading and study. During 
the second week the mornings were given 
over to work with Anna Barrows, Columbia 
University, who presented methods of 
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demonstrating food preparation, and in the 
afternoons came committee work, district 
meetings, and conferences with representa- 
tives from organizations such as the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the American Child Health 
Association. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The joint meeting with the State Educational 
Association, in Little Rock, November 8 to 
11, 1923, was very fortunate in having Lita 
Bane, executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, as speaker and 
guest. 

Much enthusiasm was aroused and a 
membership campaign was started. The 
New Orleans program was discussed and 
many planned to go. Two sections were 
organized: The extension and homemakers’ 
section Alice Bridges, chairman, and Sallie 
Chamberlain, secretary; and the education 
section, Helen Shelby, chairman, and Beulah 
Carl, secretary. 

After a report of the State Scholarship 
Loan Fund it was decided to work to 
increase this fund, that more students may 
be benefitted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Elizabeth Christian, Conway; 
vice-president, Frances Bailey, Walnut 
Ridge; secretary, Mrs. Marion W. Cole, 
Helena; treasurer, Gertrude E. Conant, 
Little Rock; councilor, Ella Posey, Little 
Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Southern Section. At the November 
meeting Mr. Karl Howenstein, newly-elected 
head of the Los Angeles Art Institute, gave 
a talk on “Creative Art” for home eco- 
nomics teachers which provoked much dis- 
cussion and stimulated the thought which 
leads to action. 

San Fancisco. Health education was 
discussed at several round tables during the 
teachers’ institute held in the autumn. At 
a meeting of the home economics section Dr. 
Adelaide Brown told of the health teaching 
in the schools that she had seen on her recent 
visit to the East. Some of the devices that 
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she described and illustrated have been since 
tried by her hearers at the first opportunity. 
Dr. Brown had heard of the trouble that some 
of us have had with flies, and suggested that 
a crusade against flies might be a good 
“chore” for the boy scouts. Dr. Brown told 
of a youthful guest who claimed one cent 
for every downstair fly, and two cents for 
each upstair fly that he swatted in her house. 
He collected 80 cents. If the boy scouts 
were paid at this rate for all the flies that 
they could kill in some of our schoolhouses, 
the city treasury would be depleted and the 
mayor would have to mortgage the City 
Hall. Perhaps it would be cheaper if the 
Board of Health tackled the job and 
“abated” the breeding places of flies. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The first gathering of the year 
was a dinner meeting at the Grace Dodge 
Hotel on November 8th. The guests of 
honor were Emiline Whitcomb, specialist 
in home economics in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, and 
Adelaide Baylor, chief of home economics in 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Mrs. Rose H. Widtsoe, president of the Utah 
Home Economics Association, was another 
welcome visitor. Mrs. Edith Salisbury 
spoke of an experiment with a home budget 
bureau in the District of Columbia and said 
that as many heads of families had consulted 
the bureau as the one specialist could confer 
with in the time devoted to the work. The 
association voted twenty dollars toward the 
bureau in case its work was continued. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Koch Tisdale, chairman of a 
committee on the organization of a home- 
makers’ section, reported that plans had been 
made for such organization. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting will be held on February 
8thin Tampa. This year there are a number 
of committees at work and we are looking 
forward some splendid reports. 

A sectional meeting was held in West 
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Palm Beach on January 3rd, at the time 
of the meeting of the Florida Educational 
Association. 

Florida State College for Women. Fol- 
lowing a recent fire in the practice house, 
when two teachers lost all their clothing, the 
clothing classes in the home economics 
department gave a week’s time to making 
underclothes for these two teachers. Many 
garments were made. The girls and in- 
structor deserve much credit for their help 
in this emergency. 

Health Education Council. Florida is 
working on plans to form a health education 
council. This council will consist of one 
representative from each organization ac- 
tively engaged in health work, including the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, State Board 
of Health, Home Demonstration Division, 
Home Economics Division, Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, women’s clubs, and others. 
The purpose of this council is to plan for 
systematic health education. 

Orlando. The home economics depart- 
ment in the junior high school has done an 
interesting piece of charity work. The 
ninth grade clothing class made and sent 
eighty-two gingham dresses to the children’s 
home in Jacksonville. In some cases, where 
the girls could not afford to buy new 
materials, out-grown gingham dresses were 
made over. 

The seventh and eighth grade girls made 
one hundred garments for the Orlando day 
nursery. The parents of the girls appreciate 
the service they are giving, and the girls 
enjoy doing for others more than for them- 
selves. Miss Gause, the home economics 
teacher, reports that she considers it is a 
most successful project. 


University of Idaho. Mabel Campbell, 
federal agent for home economics, and 
Dorothy Ellis, state supervisor of home 
economics, visited the University on Novem- 
ber 12th and 13th. 

Zeta chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
recently established a scholarship loan fund 
for junior and senior girls in home economics. 
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Each year the fund will be increased. The 
money will become available at the opening 
of the University next fall. 

Adah Lewis, who for the past eight years 
has been connected with the foods depart- 
ment of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, came to us in September as associate 
professor of home economics. She is filling 
the position left open by the resignation of 
Ramona Pease. 

Amy Kelly, who has been in charge of 
home economics extension work in Idaho 
for the past eight years, left on November 
15th for Kansas, where she is to be state 
leader of home demonstration agents. 

The entire home economics faculty of the 
University of Idaho, including field special- 
ists and home demonstration agents, met 
in Moscow in October to discuss the program 
of work for the coming year. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois. Mildred Ruth 
Tackaberry, for three years in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has been appointed 
instructor in foods. 

M. Attie Souder, of Rockwell City, Iowa, 
began work on December 1 as homeeco- 
nomics specialist on the home economics 
staff of the extension service. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
About two hundred and fifty women inter- 
ested in home economics attended the 
fourteenth annual meeting in Des Moines, 
November Ist and 2nd. The general theme 
of the meeting was the home. Two home- 
makers appeared in the program, one speak- 
ing on “Time Schedules for Daily Household 
Tasks,” and the other on “The Nutrition 
Course as Related to Homemaking.” Mrs. 
Schenck, who spoke on the latter topic, was a 
college teacher of dietetics before her 
marriage. Mrs. G. Valentine Kirby, state 
director of art education in Pennsylvania, 
talked on “The Dominant Objectives in Art 
Education as Related to Home Economics.” 

The association now has a membership of 
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over two hundred. It was voted at this 
meeting to establish a homemakers’ section. 

Iowa State College. Among the girls in 
college there are fifty-eight who were for- 
merly members of girls clubs conducted by 
extension departments in this or other states. 
These girls were in club work from one to 
six years. Most of them were prominent in 
the club work of their counties, having 
demonstrated at the state fair and at the 
International; one was a member of the 
Iowa delegation who demonstrated in France. 
Practically all admit that their inspiration 
to continue home economics work was 
received in their garment and foods clubs. 
They came to Ames for the girls’ short 
course and thereafter decided that for them 
Ames was the proper place. 

The health contest which was one of the 
main features at the International this year 
had a very simple beginning in the home 
economics division of the college a few years 
ago. The teachers of several high schools 
whose classes were to visit the campus asked 
that exhibits of clothing and food be pre- 
pared for the girls to judge. The committee 
thought that high school girls should also be 
able to judge the physical well-being of girls, 
and the physical education department pre- 
pared a score card which was used by the 
visiting girls and later used in boys and girls 
club work of the state. Edith Brewer, who 
won the state health contest last year, is 
now a freshman at Ames. Esther Cation, of 
Clay County, and James Evans, of Des 
Moines County, will represent Iowa in the 
health contest in Chicago. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
A meeting of the council was held on Decem- 
ber 2nd to make plans for the perfection of 
the organization in the coming year. 

It was decided to meet every two months 
and have addresses by outside speakers of 
note. Plans were made for a spring meeting 
as well as for one in the fall in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’ Association. All 
indications are for satisfactory growth and 
cooperation with the national association. 
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The officers are: President, Elizabeth C. 
Sprague, University of Kansas; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth Stevenson Brown, Hays 
Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, Agnes 
Saunders, Pittsburg Teachers College; coun- 
cilor, Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; alternate councilor, 
Amy Jane Leazenby, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

The council is composed of these officers, 
the chairmen of the various sections of the 
home economics round tables of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, and representa- 
tives from the state schools and colleges. 

The council pledged that Kansas would 
meet in full any unpaid obligations of the 
association for the last year and for the 
coming year. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
division of home economics conducted four 
meetings in October and November to 
assist junior and senior home economics 
students in choosing vocations. The meet- 
ings were designed for students who wish to 
qualify for some definite line of work within 
the field of home economics. Emphasis was 
placed on the need of an early choice of a 
vocation and a timely start upon preparatory 
training. 

The four departments in the division of 
home economics, applied art, clothing and 
textiles, food economics and nutrition, and 
household economics, discussed the oppor- 
tunities, requirements, salaries, and other 
features of the various vocations and occupa- 
tions in which women have made a definite 
and permanent place for themselves. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Agricultural College. The 
influence of extension work with boys and 
girls on their desire for further education is 
shown by a report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. There are 130 
former club members now enrolled among the 
students at the college, or 8.4 per cent of the 
total number. The proportion is highest in 
the freshman class, where 10.7 per cent have 
previously practiced agriculture or home- 
making under club leaders. 
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State Teachers Association. The annual 
meeting was held in St. Louis, November 
6, 7, and 8, with an excellent program for 
the home economics section. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The fourth annual state conference for 
teachers was held in Columbia, November 8, 
9, and 10. The attendance was excellent. 
Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, of Washington, D.C., 
was the principal speaker. Miss Greene- 
wold, of Warrensburg, and Hettie M. 
Anthony, of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, were visitors. 
The home economics department of the 
University served a delightful buffet 
luncheon. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College. Irene Teagarden, of Missoula, 
Montana, a master of arts from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been added to the home 
economics faculty. 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fifteenth year of activity has be- 
gun with greatly increased enthusiasm, 
stimulated by the fact that there now exists 
in each of the New England states an affili- 
ated state home economics association. For 
the past two years, the New England 
association has devoted its energy whole- 
heartedly to perfecting locally the plans of 
organization outlined by the American Home 
Economics Association. 

The program this year is made up, as usual, 
of general and sectional meetings. The 
sectional meetings have developed so that 
groups of members with a common interest 
may meet to discuss specific problems. 
The sections are open to all members of the 
association and their boundaries overlap. 
This sectional organization makes it possible 
for the New England association to present 
programs so varied that they appeal to all 
home economics workers. The following 
brief reports show the type of work being 
done. 

Economics. S. Agnes Donham, chairman. 
The demand for a more scientific study of 
economics as related to home economics 
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has been increasing. Instead, however, 
of calling together a special group for 
study, it was agreed that a chairman 
should be appointed to arrange for coopera- 
tion with the existing sections to further the 
study of economics as related to the particu- 
lar problems of each section. On February 
2nd Mr. Donald K. David, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is to speak on “Charge It and Then 
What Happens?” 

Homemakers. Mrs. Arthur B. Bixby, 
chairman. Strengthened by the common 
problems of war days, interest in the lectures 
and discussions of the homemakers section 
still continues. The general theme for this 
year is “The Child in the Home.” This 
subject is to be approached from the stand- 
point of nutrition, mental hygiene, and moral 
and social welfare. It is hoped that many 
homemakers not already members will be 
attracted by such a program. 

Institutional Managers. Elizabeth Good- 
rich, chairman. Organized in October, 1922, 
this section met with such enthusiastic 
response that more than fifty members 
were at once added to the association. Work 
was begun immediately and the following 
topics were presented by well-known 
speakers,—‘“Food Costs in Institutions,” 
“Marketing,” “Economical Buying of Meats 
for Institutions,” and “The Manufacture of 
China.” Meetings of equal interest have 
been arranged for this year. The object of 
the section is to coordinate the efforts of all 
institution workers throughout New England 
and so far as possible to assist in solving 
institutional problems. 

Social Service. Marjorie Foster, chair- 
man. The winter’s work has been planned 
with two points of view in mind. One, to 
bring a greater knowledge of nutrition to 
workers already in the nutrition field, and 
the other, to interest other social service 
workers in the importance of a knowledge of 
nutrition. The Seminar Course has already 
been started with Doctor Blood as leader. 
Meetings are held every other week. There 
have been discussions of recent papers on 
insulin and on vitamin A and the effect of 
iron in the regeneration of the blood. 
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Teachers. Ella J. Spooner, chairman. 
This section was organized to bring all 
teachers of home economics in New England 
together for some definite work. A commit- 
tee is chosen with a representative from 
elementary and secondary school, technical 
high school, normal school, college, continua- 
tion school, private school, and county 
extension work. A chairman and secretary 
are chosen and a definite plan is made for 
each year. This year the committee has 
voted to arrange for three meetings as usual 
and to help in the development of home 
economics student clubs in the colleges, high 
school, and normal schools of New England. 
At least a beginning is to be made in the 
study of the home economics texts used in 
New England schools, including the consider- 
ation of what is needed and how this need is 
met in the texts now used. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
winter meeting was held on December 27th 
in Columbus with recent developments in 
home economics education as the general 
theme. Dr. B. H. Bode, of Ohio State 
University, talked on home economics and a 
liberal education, and Martha Westfall, 
supervisor of home economics in Greater 
New York, on recent developments in home 
economics education in the city schools. 

There will be a meeting of the association 
on March 11th in Cleveland. The program 
will be based upon the subject of nutrition 
for the community. 

The annual meeting will be held May 10th 
in Columbus. 

A series of talks on home economic sub- 
jects is being broadcast from station WEAO 
at Ohio State University. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The regular monthly meeting was 
held December 8, 1923, at Drexel Institute. 
A buffet luncheon preceded the addresses by 
Grace Schermerhorn of the American Child 
Health Association, and by Mary J. Barber, 
formerly on Philadelphia’s teaching staff, 
and now home economist for the Kellogg 
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Company. These inspiring talks stimulated 
interest in the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Home Economics Association on 
December 27th. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
annual convention was held in Salt Lake 
City, October 26, 1923, with Johanna 
Moen, Utah Agricultural College, presiding. 
Reports from the American Home Economics 
Association meeting held in Chicago were 
given by Alice Kewley, state councilor, and 
by Mrs. Christine B. Clayton, both of Utah 
Agricultural College. A report of the state 
program of work was given by the committee 
chairman, Eva Lindquist, Granite High 
School. 

An interesting feature of the program were 
the reports by members of affiliated high 
school clubs. The first two clubs to affiliate 
were South Cache and Grantsville. A report 
from the Provo University Club presented 
the advantage of affiliation to college clubs. 

Inspiring talks were given by Merton E. 
Hill, principal of Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, California, and Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, director of Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of California. 

The association members were given an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
two new home economics leaders in the state: 
Mrs. Rose H. Widtsoe, head of the school 
of home economics, University of Utah, and 
Mrs. Carrie Castle Dozier, dean of school of 
home economics, Utah Agricultural College, 
both of whom spoke at the afternoon session. 

Jean Cox, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, was delegated to meet with the 
schcol superintendents and solicit their 
codperation in raising the standards of home 
economics teaching by not asking home 
economics teachers to teach subjects for 
which they were not trained, and by not 
employing untrained persons to teach home 
economics subjects. 

The convention was marked by a spirit of 
codperation; a willingness to do a real piece 
of work next year was indicated by those 
present. The initial membership for the 
coming year is larger than ever before and a 
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fifty per cent increase in JouRNAL subscrip- 
tions was recorded. 

The new officers for the association are: 
President, Mrs. Rose H. Widtsoe, University 
of Utah; vice-president, Mrs. Effie Barrows, 
Bingham High School; secretary, Effie 
Warnick, Brigham Young University. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
Affiliation with the American Home Econom- 
ics Association has been completed. The 
Vermont organization is young and its 
membership not large, but it pledges its 
loyal support to the national organization. 
Every effort is being made to enlarge the 
membership and complete Vermont’s share 
in the fund for the executive secretary. The 
officers of the association are: President, 
Leonora B. Armstrong, Proctor; vice- 
president, Barbara Hunt, Burlington; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mary Gerrish, Montpelier; 
councilor, Bertha M. Terrill, University of 
Vermont. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The state meeting was held in 
Wheeling November 30th, with the president, 
Rachel Myers, of Concord State Normal 
School, in the chair. There were about 
fifty members present. 

A report of the Detroit meeting was given 
by Isabelle Wilson, councilor. Miss Breck, 
of the teacher training staff of the department 
of home economics and education, reported 
the Chicago meeting. Rachel H. Colwell, 
head of the department of home economics 
of the University, spoke on the future of 
home economics in West Virginia, presenting 
a self-rating score card for teachers to be 
used in planning work for the round tables 
during the coming year. Mrs. Bernice Allen 
gave a demonstration of the millinery course 
in the Charleston High School. Lita Bane, 
executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, spoke of the work of 
the national organization. 


1924] 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Milwaukee 
November 9. Amy Daniels discussed “The 
Nutrition of the School Child,” and Neva 
Boyd spoke on “Socializing the Work of the 
Home Economics Teacher.” 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Margaret Johnston, Madison; vice- 
president, Virginia Seaman, Wausau; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harriet Gordon, Watertown. 

Daisy Kugel, councilor, planned to repre- 
sent the Wisconsin association at the New 
Orleans meeting. 

At the executive council meeting it was 
decided to vote $100.00 of the association’s 
funds toward the salary of the executive 
secretary. Very definite plans were made to 
complete Wisconsin’s quota for this fund. 

The following resolutions were adopted, 
copies of which were sent to the president 
and to the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

Whereas: The American Home Economics 
Association through its executive secretary, 
Miss Sweeny, has been of great assistance to 
the Wisconsin Home Economics Association; 
and 

Whereas: The Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association appreciates greatly the 
interest and codperation of the American 
Home Economics Association; and 

Whereas: The Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association is in hearty accord with the 
American Home Economics Association in its 
program of work and general policies; there- 
fore 

Be it resolved that the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association and the members do 
their utmost to further our common interests 
through this program. 

University of Wisconsin. Abby L. 
Marlatt, chairman of the home economics 
department, has returned to the University 
after a year abroad. 

Jean Krueger, former associate professor 
of home economics and acting director in 
Miss Marlatt’s absence, has gone to Michigan 
Agricultural College as dean of the home 
economics division. 


Gertrude Arbogast, former assistant pro- 
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fessor of home economics, is in Europe for an 
indefinite stay. Miss Arbogast expects to 
study at the Sorbonne and at Oxford. 

Helen Parsons and May Cowles, assistant 
professors of home economics, will sail for 
Europe about February Ist to travel until 
September 1924. 

Helen Goodspeed, former state supervisor 
of home economics in Wisconsin, is spending 
the winter in Los Angeles. 

Ellen Hillstrom, who has been doing 
graduate study at Columbia University, 
expects to return for the second semester to 
resume her work in the art department. 

Mrs. Olive Long Cooper, who has been 
studying at Columbia, is in charge of the art 
work in Miss Hillstrom’s absence. 

Josephine Swift, former instructor in art, 
has accepted a position in the State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Louise Strang, former instructor in the 
art department, is now director of the Broad- 
moor Academy of Art, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Florence King, who was a member of this 
department, is now teaching in the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Florence Ray, a former instructor in 
textiles, was married this fall to Mr. John 
Bates, of Harmony, Minnesota. 

Eleanor Craighill, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a new mem- 
ber of the art department. 

Ruth Henderson, also a graduate of Teach- 
ers College, is in charge of teacher training. 

Elizabeth Kelley, former assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of home economics extension, 
from which position she resigned to take up 
war work and later Near East Relief work, 
died on October 20 at the home of her sister 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


Director of Health Education. Grace 
Schermerhorn resigned in September, 1923, 
from her position as director of home 
economics in the New York City public 
schools to accept the position of associate 
director, health education division, American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President, Alice F. Blood, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Vice Presidents 
Katharine Blunt, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Anna E. Richardson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Frances Swain, Chicago Normal College, Chicago 
Secretary, Marie Sayles, 1123 East Kearsley St., Flint, Michigan 
Treasurer, H. Gale Turpin, Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Controller, S. Agnes Donham, The Garland School, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
Executive Secretary, Juliet Lita Bane, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Koch, 1903 E. 72d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary, Adelaide Spohn, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Home Economics Education 
Chairman, Emma Conley, Department of Education, Albany, New York 
Secretary, Grace Schermerhorn, 115 West 16th Street, New York City 


Home Economics Extension 


Chairman, Lucile Reynolds, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts 
Secretary, Maude Wallace, College of Agriculture, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Institution Economics 
Chairman, Sibylla Hadwen, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Secretary, Etta Handy, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
Textile 


Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Secretary, Susan Bates, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


OFFICERS OF GROUP COMMITTEES 

Home Economics in Business 
Chairman, Mary Keown, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary, Gudrun Carlson, 509 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 


Homemakers 
Chairman, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 333 East McDowell Road, Phoenix, Arizona 
Secretary, Gertrude Lynn, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Related Art 


Chairman, Harriet Goldstein, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Secretary, Marion Clark, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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